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go to a village, the professional class, government employees,
persons whose wealth exceeded 1,000 pesos, and persons whose
salary exceeded 75 pesos a month, were omitted from the count.
Under usual conditions, haciendas or other landholdmgs of
only moderate sl2e could not be expropriated.
The expropriations were not paid for in cash but in special
government bonds. The bonds were negotiable, and could be
used to pay certain classes of taxation. The face value of these
bonds equaled the declared value of the land as sworn to by the
owner for tax purposes in prior years, plus 10 per cent. In prac-
tice, the expropriation was a mitigated confiscation; but these
same bacendaaos, and their predecessors in interest, had con-
fiscated the land and also the lives of the people for genera-
tions or hundreds of years.
The ejidal lands were inalienable, and the title was com-
munal. The ejido could use its lands through collective enter-
prise or through granting use-rights to its members; but it could
not convey title to an individual member.
The ejido built its schoolhouse. The State or the Federal Gov-
ernment supplied the teacher. "Cultural missions," serving
groups of ejidos for periods of weeks or months, toured the Re-
public. Modest public works of every kind were carried out by
ejidos here and there. Eight hundred thousand heads of families,
more than four million individual Indians, lived on the ejidal
lands, ruled themselves there, breathed freedom.
Yet in 1935, twenty years after the Plan de Vera Cruz had
been enacted, clouds of doubt brooded over the ejidal move-
ment. For two-thirds of the big haciendas of Mexico had yielded
not a hectare of land to the ejidos; land distribution lagged;
and among the 4,500 ejidos (approximately), were thousands
whose land and water supply was too meager to permit a con-
tribution to the national economy.
Education, though depending, by and large, on the school
and the school alone, advanced only haltingly. No adequate
credit system existed to make possible the acquisition of capital
goods by 4he ejidos.
Mexico needed, desperately, production with conservation
from all of its agricultural lands. Ejidal economic planning, in
the absence of capital goods, was handicapped. Ejidal enter-
prise was suffocated.                                                              \
Among those who knew that there was greatness in the ejidal
movement, there was a strong intensity of hope and of fear. T
quote here from an unpublished notation of my own, writte$:;
after a third visit to Mexico, in 1936,                        -              >